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In practice we generally require a lighting unit to give its
greatest intensity in a downward direction, so as to illuminate a
desk, table, or bench, etc. But there are also occasions when we
aim at illuminating vertical surfaces, such as blackboards,
placards, etc., and in these cases a strong horizontal component
is necessary. Again, in the indirect system of lighting, we de-
liberately throw most of the light upwards on to a white ceiling.
It is therefore a matter of considerable importance to know how
the light from any unit is distributed, and there are many manu-
facturers who now make a practice of giving information on
this point. Without a knowledge of the intensities in various
directions we cannot perfectly compare the capacities of modern
illuminants. To measure only the horizontal candle-power, or to
state only the candle-power in the direction of maximum intensity,
and to ignore the distribution of light in all other directions,
would often lead to very misleading conclusions. In order to
represent the distribution of light in space, we use what is
termed a "polar curve of light distribution." A number of
diagrams have already been given. Such diagrams are usually
drawn to polar co-ordinates. The centre of the diagram corre-
sponds with the centre of radiation of the source of light, and
the lines radiating outwards in all directions may be taken to
represent the direction of the light-rays emitted by the lamp.
The concentric circles serve as a scale of candle-power, and the
diagram is built up by measuring off along each line a length
proportional to the candle-power in that direction, and drawing
a curve through the points obtained.
The determination of such curves in the laboratory is usually
a somewhat intricate and tedious process. The method em-
ployed varies according to the dimensions of the unit to be
tested. As a rule the lamp cannot conveniently be tilted, and
it is therefore usual to rotate round it a mirror or mirrors placed
in such a way that the ray of light in each direction is succes-
sively directed along the photometric bench. But it is possible
to mount small electric glow-lamps in a holder capable of motion
in a vertical plane, and, by tilting the source itself, to avoid the
use of mirrors.
For a description of some modern devices used with very
large sources, readers may be referred to a paper by G. H.
Stickney and S. L. E. Eose read at the Fifth Annual Convention
of the American Illuminating Engineering Society in 1911.
Also to the lecture on photometry delivered by Dr Sharp at the